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[The Oratorio. ] 


Tue ‘ Chorus of Singers,’ otherwise more explicitly | by William De Fesch, who was some time chapel-master 

described as the ‘ Rehearsal of the Oratorio of Judith,’ | of the cathedral at Antwerp, and was, in Hogarth’s 

was published in 1734, and employed in the first | time, a respectable professor of the violin, and, during 

instance as a ticket for the sale of ‘ Modern Midnight | several seasons, a leader of the band at Mary-le-bone 

Conversation.’ The oratorio to which it refers was | Gardens. The ‘ Oratorio of Judith’ was performed 

written by William Huggins, Esq., and set to music | with scenes and decorations, but met with - success, 
Vou. 1V, 2 
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and was therefore published in some sort as an appeal 
from the decision of the audience. It however met with 
an indifferent reception from the public at large, not- 
withstanding it was decorated with a frontispiece en- 
graved by Vandergucht, from a design furnished by 
Hogarth. In the group before us, the line on the 
music-book,— 
“ The world shall bow before the Assyrian throne,” 
is taken from the oratorio, and was probably selected 
for the sake of conveying a satirical allusion to the ill 
success which had attended the performance. Mr. 
Nichols, m his statement of the variations of Hogarth’s 
plates, says there is a mezzotinto copy of this plate 
entitled ‘The Musical Group,’ in which the title given 
on the top book is ‘ An Ode for New Year's Day ;’ and 
the line on the music-books is,— 
‘ Cecilian sisters, tuneful nine.’ 


“To paint a sound,” says Mr. John Ireland, “ is 
impossible; but, as far as art can go towards it, Mr. 
Hogarth has gone in this print. The tenor, treble, and 
bass of these ear-piercing choriésters are so decisively 
discriminated that we all but hear them.” 

“The principal figure,” continues the same writer, 
“ whose head, hands, and feet are in equal agitation, 
has very properly tied on his spectacles ; it would have 
been prudent to have tied on his periwig also, for, by 
the energy of his action, he has shaken it from his 
head, and, absorbed in his eager attention to true time, 
is totally unconscious of its loss.” 

Mr. Ireland informs us that the little figure in the 
left corner is a likeness of Hogarth’s friend, Mr. Tothall, 
a woollen-draper, who lived in Tavistock Court. The 
name of the performer on his right hand, 

“ Whose growling bass 

Would drown the clarion of the braying ass,” 

he could not learn, and thinks it probable that, with 
the above exception, the heads are not intended as 
particular portraits, but as a general representation of 
the distortions into which public singers are sometimes 
in the habit of throwing their features, either from the 
difficulty of producing particular notes, or from mere 
affectation. 

Some observations of Mr. Charles Lamb on this 
plate may be found in page 127 of our last volume. 

The engraving of the ‘ Laughing Audience,’ of which 
we give a copy in the last page of this Number, origi- 
nally entitled the ‘ Pleased Audience,’ represents one 
of the royal theatres. The bottom of the print exhibits 
one end of the orchestra, behind which is a corner of 
the pit, and above this a part of the side boxes. Mr. 
Samuel Ireland, in his * Graphic Illustrations of Ho- 
garth,’ speaks of this production in the following warm 
terms :—“ I cannot pass this etching without paying 
my tribute of commendation to its extraordinary merit. 
Though a small work, the abundant knowledge of the 
human countenance is astonishingly marked in every 
feature ; and it is certainly not inferior in execution to 
many of his larger productions. Yet with all its merits, 
the original sketches in pen and ink have still more 
force and spirit. These invaluable sketches, with many 
others of the same kind, are in my possession; they 
were drawn on small scraps of paper from markings of 





cheracter that he accidentally met with in the course of 


his rambles, and that he made at the instant on his 
nails and the palm of his hand. This anecdote was 
communicated to me by Mrs. Hogarth, on whose vera- 
city every reliance may be had.” 

Mr. John Ireland is still warmer in his praise of this 
group than even his namesake. He says:—‘* From 
the first print that Hogarth engraved to the last that 
he published, I do not think there is one in which cha- 
racter is more displayed than in this spirited little 

‘etching. It is much superior to the more delicate en- 
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gravings from his designs by other artists, and I prefer 
it to those that are still higher finished by his own 
burin.” 

The engraving exhibits three groups of persons 
attending a comic performance, but differently em- 
ployed and interested; and this difference compre- 
hends all the satire which the etching may be supposed 
to contain. The persons in the uppermost group ex- 
hibit the most fashionable inattention to the business 
of the j#ay, by which the unsophisticated people below 
are thrown into an extacy of mirth. To this merry set 
another contrast is afforded by the three musicians in 
the lowest compartment, who, in the sedate perform- 
ance of their duties, are equally with the uppermost 
party lost to the excitement of the moment. 

The beau in the upper compartment, for whose 
favours the rival orange-girls contend, is a rich speci- 
men of the dandy of Hogarth’s day; and, judging 
from it, we should say that the absurdities of fashion 
were far more outrageous at that period than at present. 
It is, indeed, among the circumstances which mark the 
national advance in civilization, that the male costume 
has long been undergoing a process of simplification ; 
and even that now under notice, however absurd it may 
appear, was a step in that process, denoted chiefly by 
the absence of the enormous perriwig, which earlier in 
the century clustered 


* Beneath the shoulders broad ”” 


of all who made any pretensions to gentility, but which 
was getting out of fashion about the date of this print. 
The present beau, however, according to John Ireland’s 
description, “ has a cuff that for a modern fop would 
furnish fronts for a waistcoat, and a family fire-screen 
might be made from his enormous bag. His bare and 
shrivelled neck has a close resemblance to that of a 
half-starved greyhound ; and his face, figure, and air 
forms a fine contrast to that of the Grisette whom he 
addresses.” The other beau, who, with his hand on his 
breast, is paying his compliments to the stout female, 
and presenting her with a pinch of snuff, is more simply 
dressed than the other; but he has a sufficiently ridi- 
culous quewe, and every line of his countenance seems 
moulded by grimace and affectation. 

It is useless to expatiate on the faces in the middle 
compartment. We perfectly understand their respective 
characters at once, from the diversified manner in which 
the same exciting cause acts upon them. For it should 
be observed that .mirth is not only in each countenance 
differently expressed, but that the amount of mirth is 
different in each instance, We are furnished with mirth 
in all its gradations, from the titter or chuckle which 
admits of a continued attention to the business of the 
stage, to langhter as an uncontrollable and exhausting 
convulsion. It is this diversity in the emotion itself, 
and in the mode of its expression, which enables us to 
estimate the characters of the persons in this group 
with as much precision as the inattention of the people 
in the boxes enables us to estimate theirs. Among 
these merry people there is one whose saturnine coun- 
tenance and contracted brow, as he sternly views the 
scene which occasions so much pleasure to those around 
him, is of ill omen to the author of the play or to the 
performers. He is a critic; and, judging by old rules 
and doctrines, where others judge by their feelings, 
he appears to hold the play in little higher consideration 
than he does that part of the audience who applaud 
and are interested in that which he thinks they ought 
in true justice to hiss. 

This group was engraved in 1733, and was originally 
given with the receipt acknowledging payments for the 
* Rake’s Progress’ and ‘ Southwark Fair.’ 

The curious picture of ‘ The Gate of Calais’ had 
its origin in a personal adventure, the account of which 
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is necessary to the proper elucidation of the cut. The 
mind of the artist entertained a large measure of some 
of those partialities and prejudices, which Englishmen 
who have not travelled, or had opportunities of enlarged 
observation, are apt to glory in as virtues. Among 
these is that blind partiality to everything English, and 
that disposition to depreciate and scorn everything that 
is not English, and above all, everything that is French, 
which was very generally entertained up to a com- 
paratively recent period, and which still lingers among 
the ignorant classes of society, or those whose minds 
still feed upon the garbage of dead or dying prejudices. 
It is one of the good signs of the times that the national 
prejudices which once appeared in open day, and were 
gloried in, have now retired to holes and corners and 
solitary places. Those of our readers who have 
attained to manhood, will recollect the time when the 
windows of print-shops swarmed with prints that bodied 
forth the hatred and contempt of John Bull towards 
other nations, and particularly towards his nearest 
neighbours—the French. But now it will occasion 
a somewhat arduous search among the London shops 
to find a single print or caricature of this description. 

These things were doubtless in a great degree oc- 
casioned by our almost continual wars with the French, 
as well as by the measures taken to kindle or keep 
alive the national dislikes. Admitting this, it seems to 
us one of the most cogent arguments for peace, that 
war thus tends to sustain the mind in a diseased state, 
to distort the feelings, to corrupt the judgment, and to 
obscure the understanding. The French are a people 
who have been greatly changed since the time of 
Hogarth, and with full allowance for the exaggeration 
permitted to a caricaturist, much of that view of the 
French which this engraving indicates does not now 
in any way apply to them. 

If Hogarth in his conduct, as well as in the picture 
before us, exhibited strong national antipathies, we can 
only, in the way of excuse, remind our readers that such 
feelings were at that time common; and that it would 
have been considered almost un-English to have been 
without them. It was, besides, immediately after the 
conclusion of a sanguinary war with France, and before 
time had been allowed for the heated feelings excited 
by that contest to subside. 

On the conclusion of the peace of Aix-la~-Chapelle in 
1747, Hogarth went over to France with the full deter- 
mination, as it appears, to be displeased at everything 
he saw out of Old England. It must be admitted that 
France did at that time present much that was calcu- 
lated to excite the ridicule of a satirist and the regret of 
a philanthropist. Mr. John Ireland remarks,—‘* For 
a meagre powdered figure, hung with tatters, torn a-la- 
mode de Paris, to affect the airs of a coxcomb and the 
importance of a sovereign, is ridiculous enough ; but 
if it makes a man happy why should he be laughed at ? 
It must blunt the edge of ridicule to see natural hilarity 
defy depression; and a whole nation laugh, sing, and 
dance under burdens that would nearly break the firm- 
knit sinews of a Briton. Such was the picture of 
France at that period; but it was a picture which 
our English satirist could not contemplate with common 
patience.” 

Mr. Steevens has given the following account of 
Hogarth’s line of conduct in France, as related by an 
eminent English engraver who was abroad at the time. 
Hayman, and Cheere the statuary, were of the same 
party. 

““ While Hogarth was in France, wherever he 
went, he was sure to be dissatisfied with all he saw. 
If an elegant circumstance, either in furniture or the 
ornaments of a room, was pointed out as deservin 
approbation, his narrow and constant reply was, ‘ What 
then ? but it is French! Their houses are all gilt or be- 
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fouled!’ In the streets, he was often clamorously rude. 
A tattered bag, or a pair of silk stockings with holes in 
them, drew a torrent of imprudent :anguage from him. 
In vain did my informant (who knew that many Scotch 
and Irish were within hearing of these reproaches, and 
would rejoice at least in an opportunity of getting the 
painter mobbed) advise him to be more cautious in his 
public remarks. He laughed at all such admonitions, 
and treated the offerer of it as a pusillanimous wretch, 
unworthy of a residence in a free country,—making 
him the butt of his ridicule for several evenings after- 
wards. This unseasonable pleasantry was at last com- 
pletely extinguished by what happened to him while he 
was drawing the ‘ Gate at Calais;’ for, though the 
innocence of his design was rendered perfectly apparent 
on the testimony of other sketches which he had about 
him, which were by no means such as could serve the 
purpose of an engineer, he was told by the commandant, 
‘ That, had not the peace been actually signed, he should 
have been obliged to have hung him up immediately 
upon the ramparts.’ Two guards were then provided 
to carry him on shipboard, nor did they quit him till he 
was three miles from the shore. They then spun him 
round like a top on the deck, and told him that he was 
at liberty to proceed on his voyage without further 
attendance or molestation. With the slightest allusion 
to the ludicrous particulars of this affair poor Hogarth 
was by no means pleased. The leading circumstance 
in it his own pencil has perpetuated.” 

After this, it is but fair to give Hogarth’s own ac- 
count of the transaction, in which it will be seen that 
he lets out so many prejudices as to render it manifest 
that the preceding account has not unfairly stated the 
class of feelings he entertained. His account has also 
the advantage of containing an explanation of the 
picture. 

“* After the ‘ March to Finchley,’” says the artist, 
“ the next print I engraved was the ‘ Roast Beef of Qid 
England ;’ which took its rise from a visit I paid to 
France the preceding year. The first time an English- 
man goes from Dover to Calais, he must be struck with 
the different face of things at so little a distance. A 
farcical pomp of war, pompous parade of religion, and 
much bustle with very little business. To sum up all, 
poverty, slavery, and innate insolence, covered with an 
affectation of politeness, give you, even here, a true 
picture of the manners of the whole nation. Nor are 
the priests less opposite to those of Dover than the two 
shores. The friars are dirty, sleek, and solemn; the 
soldiery are lean, ragged, and tawdry; and as to the 
fish-women—their faces are absolute leather ! 

“ As I was sauntering about and observing them, 
near the gate, which it seems was built by the English 
when the place was in our possession, I remarked some 
appearance of the arms of England on the front. By 
this and idle curiosity I was prompted to make a sketch 
of it, which being observed, I was taken into custody ; 
but not attempting to cancel any of my sketches or 
memorandums, which were found to be merely those of 
a painter for his private use, without any relation to 
fortification, it was not thought necessary to send me 
back to Paris, I was only closely confined to my own 
lodgings till the wind changed for England, where I 
no sooner arrived than I set about the picture ;—made 
the gate my background, and, in one corner, introduced 
my own portrait, which has generally been thought 
a correct likeness, with the soldier's hand upon my 
shoulder. By the fat friar, who stops the lean cook 


that is sinking under the weight of a vast sirloin of 
beef, and two of the military bearing off a great kettle 
of soup-maigre, I meant to display to my own country- 
men the striking difference between the priests, food, 
soldiers, &c., of two nations so contiguous that, in a 
clear day, one coast may be seen -—— _ The 
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melancholy and miserable Highlander, browsing on his 
scanty fare, consisting of a bit of bread and an onion, 
is intended for one of the many who fled from this 
country after the rebellion in 1745.” 
As far as regards the motive, this and the prints of 
* France ’ and ‘ England,’ are certainly among the least 
commendable of Hogarth’s pieces. In the instance of 
the ‘ Gate of Calais’ we discern the desire to be revenged 
for a personal affront, as well as te gratify a national 
antipathy, and possibly to acquire popularity and profit 
by ministering to the prejudices of the multitude. He 
doubtless persuaded himself that his objeets were 
higher and more laudable than these; but we can, at 
this distance of time, discover nothing to satisfy us that 
they were so. Horace Walpole remarks, in reference 
to the three pictures of which this is one :—** Some- 
times, to please his vulgar customers, he stooped to low 
images and national satire, as in the two prints of 
* France’ and ‘ England,’ and that of the ‘* Gate of 
Calais.’ The last, indeed, has great merit, though the 
caricature is carried to excess. In all these the painter's 
purpose was to exhibit the ease and affluence of a free 
government, opposed to the want and woes of slaves*.” 
It is pleasant to remember, that even if, at the time of 
its publication, this picture had exhibited truth and not 
caricature, the French of the present day might still 
afford to smile at it. They are no longer the slaves 
whom Hogarth saw. Since his time, many long years 
of suffering, of vehement conflict, and of good and evil 
deeds, have wrought much change both in the circum- 
stances of the nation and in the character of the people. 
This print obtained the popularity which might be 
expected. The profile of the artist in it was copied 
for a watch-paper; and a wood-cut copy of the half- 
starved French centinel has often since headed the 
advertisements for recruits, where it has been opposed 
to the figure of a well-fed British soldier. Soon after 
the publication, the popular cantata, intitled ‘ The 
Roast Beef of Old England,’ appeared. It was written 
by Hogarth’s friend, Mr. 'Theophilus Forest, and was 
published under the sanction of the artist, being headed 
by a copy of his print. This performance explains the 
different characters in detail; for which reason we copy 
some portions of the recitative. 
“ *Twas at the Gate of Calais, Hogarth tells, 
Where sad Despair, with Famine, always dwells, 
A meagre Frenchman, Madame Grandsire’s + cook, 
As home he steer'd his carcase, that way took, 
Bending beneath the weight of famed Sir-loin, 
On whom he often wish’d in vain to dine, 
Good Father Dominick by chance came by, 
With rosy yills, round paunch, and greedy eye ; 
Who, when he first beheld the greasy lvad, 
His benediction on it he bestow d; 
Aad while the solid fat his finger press’d, 
He lick’d his chops, and thus the knight address’d. 


A half-starv’d soldier, shirtless, pale, and lean, 
Who such a sight before had never seen, 

Like Garrick’s trighted Hamlet, gaping stood 
And gazed with wonder on the British food. 
His morning mess forsook the friendly bowl, 
And in small streams along the pavement stole, 
7 * * a. co 


His fellow-guard of right Hibernian clay, 
Whose brazen front his country did be ray, 
From Tyburn’s fatal tree had hither fled, 
By honest means to get his daily bread ; 
Soon as the well-known proxpect he espied, 
In blubberiny accents dolefully he cried. 

* * “~ cd 


Upon the ground hard by poor Sawney sate, 
Who fed his nose, and serateh’d his ruddy pate ; 


* In ‘ Beer Street’ the English blacksmith tossing a Frenchman 
in the air with one hand is absolutely hyperbole. Hogarth has, 
however, in this instance the merit of having seen the bad taste of 
the circumstance, as he afterwards substituted a leg of mutton in 
the place of the Frenchman 

} Hoyarth’s hostess 
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But when Old England's bulwark he descried, 
His dear-loved mull, alas! was thrown aside ; 
With lifted hands he bless’d his native place, 
Then scrub’d himself, and thus bewail’d his case.” 


The only known portrait in this performance, besides 
that of the artist, is that of the friar, for which Mr. Pine 
the engraver sat. He thus acquired the nickname ot 
“ Father Pine*,” in consequence of which he unsue- 
cessfully endeavoured to persuade Hogarth to give the 
friar another face. It is said that, when he sat to our 
artist, he was not aware to what purpose his likeness 
would afterwards be applied. 


With the cuts in our present Number, the series 
from Hogarth’s plates, which it was our intention to 
place before our readers, is completed. It will be found 
to include a few which were not specified in the list 
which we gave at the commencement of the under- 
taking. It has been our wish to furnish our readers 
with as much of Hogarth as could be admitted into a 
work of such general and extensive circulation as the 
* Penny Magazine ;’ and after our list was prepared, 
we were led to consider that there were a few plates 
not necessarily excluded by the line we had been obliged 
to draw. It must be evident to those who are even 
but slightly acquainted with the works of our artist, 
that in determining to furnish from them a series which 
no parent could hesitate to allow his children to study, 
a careful selection was necessary, which would exclude 
some of Hogarth’s foremost compositions. It was 
simply our intention to supply a family series ot 
Hogarth, that the works of that great artist, and the 
moral lessons they convey, might not. be wholly un- 
known to the young on account of the unsuitableness 
for their inspection of many which are contained in the 
common collections of his works. That the full benefit 
of a carefully-selected series may be realized, it is our 
intention to re-publish in a separate form the plates 
which have appeared in the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ with 
about half as many more additional cuts, and the text 
enlarged. In stating this intention it is proper to add 
that those who desire to obtain a complete edition of 
Hogarth’s works, are now offered such an opportunity 
of doing so as can never again recur. Mr. Baldwin, 
who possesses the original plates, engraved by Hogarth 
himself, intends to publish the impressions from them 
in periodical numbers, and on terms which will render 
Hogarth’s autograph works more generally accessible 
than they have ever yet been. 

The principle by which our own selection has been 
regulated was explained in the Number with which we 
commenced the series, The taste of Hogarth’s time— 
or rather the taste necessarily connected with that 
measure of civilization and refinement which had then 
been attained—admitted a more naked display of vice 
for the purposes of correction, than can at this more 
advanced stage be tolerated. We only now require 
to have indicated that which it was formerly considered 
necessary to display openly and fully. We do not 
adopt the common alternatives of stigmatizing the 
taste of Hogarth’s time as gross and vicious, or that of 
the present time as false and affected. We believe 
each condition of taste to be natural and proper in its 
place and time, being true and suitable concomitants 
of different states of intellectual and external civilization. 
Hogarth was right in presenting his age with the ali- 
ment which its health and strong appetite required ; 
but the differences of habit and taste which have since 
then resulted from a great advance in general refinement, 
rendered it imperative on us to select from the mass of 
his works only those which could not now be considered 
offensive to a female or injurious to a child. This 
consideration has operated to the exclusion of all the 


* « Friar Pine,” according te Nichols, 
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Harlot’s Progress,’ and some of those in 
the ‘ Rake’s Progress,’ and ‘ Marriage-a-la-Mode,’ not- 
withstanding the instructive tendency of the stories 
which they respectively tell, and the truth with which 


plates in the ‘ 


they are told. We were also limited by the absolute 
necessity of rendering the ‘ Penny Magazine’ as varied 
as possible; and this circumstance prev ented us giving 
some unexceptionable plates in the ‘ Rake’s Progress’ 
and * Marriage-a-la-Mode, which will appear in the 
separate publication. 

There are also some plates, of much general interest 
and use, which it was necessary to exclude on account 
of several details of real and gratuitous indelicacy which 
they contain. That Hogarth, considered in his ge- 
neral character, can be justly charged with indelicacy, 
we are fully prepared to deny; but that instances of 
this fault do sometimes occur, it is useless to dispute, 
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and to explain or extenuate them is not our present 
duty. Of this matter Mr. Steevens (in Nichols’s edition 
of Hogarth) has, in our opinion, taken a view rather 
exaggerated and unjust ; and we are disposed to give 
the artist the full benefit of the statement which Mr, 
Cunningham makes in reply, in his ‘ Lives of the most 
eminent British Painters, Sculptors and Architects.’ 
He truly observes, that faults of this description “‘ are 
few and inconsiderable in regard to so voluminous an 
artist, and they are sueh as naturally presented them- 
selves in works which had a higher aim, as a picture of 
vice mingles with the sermon which brands and crushes 
it. Indeed it is wonderful that these blemishes are so 
few and trivial. In grappling with folly and in com- 
bating with crimes, he was compelled to reveal the 
nature of that which he proposed to satirize ; he was 
obliged to set up sin in its high place before he could 
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crown it with infamy.” We are not sure, however, 
that in this passage, which is perfectly true in its 
general application, Mr. Cunningham distinguishes 
between circumstances of indelicacy gratuitously in- 
troduced, which Steevens had particularly in view, and 
those displays of naked truth which we mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph, and to which Steevens makes 
no objection. 

Other plates have been omitted on the ground that, 
although they inculcate their moral with great force, 
the disgust, distress, or horror with which the details 
must be regarded more than counterbalance any good 
effect they are calculated to produce. This, for in- 
stance, is the case with the series called ‘ The Stages of 
Cruelty.’ Mr, Charles Lamb’s opinion of this work 
has already been quoted, to which we may now add 
that of Mr. Cunningham :— 

*“* IT wish it had never been painted. There is indeed 
great skill in the grouping, and profound knowledge of 
character; but the whole effect is gross, sayage, and 
revolting. A savage boy grows into a savage man, 
and concludes a career of cruelty and outrage by an 
atrocious murder, for which he is hanged and dissected. 
The commencement is painful; and the conclusion 
can scarcely be looked upon save by men practised in 
surgery or the shambles.” 

We are confident, however, that the number of plates 
to which none of the above objections are applicable, and 
which we have had great satisfaction in transferring to 
our pages, will enable our readers to realize a very 
desirable acquaintance with one of the greatest painters 
this country has ever produced. The series will be 
found to include nearly the whole of the ‘ Industry and 
Idieness,’ all the * Election’ series, some plates from 
* Marriage-a-la-Mode ’ and the ‘ Rake’s Progress,’ the 
companion-pieces of ‘Gin Lane’ and ‘ Beer Street,’ 
besides a considerable number of cuts after Hogarth’s 
best miscellaneous pieces. 


In the Number in which we commenced our series of 
engravings after Hogarth, the opportunity was taken 
of furnishing a general estimate of his powers and his 
style of art. It does not appear desirable that, in this 
concluding portion, we should resume the subject. 
There was, however, one point which was but slightly 
touched upon on the former occasion, and which seems 
to require to be more largely noticed ; especially as all 
the cuts in the present Number appear to be of a 
description particularly calculated to call attention 
towards it. As there is a sense in which Hogarth must 
be regarded as a caricaturist, it is desirable that we 
should be able to estimate the rank to which he is en- 
titled in that character. Mr. James Peller Malcolm, 
who devoted much of his attention to the elucidation of 
the history of caricaturing, has given an estimate of 
our artist, in which we so entirely concur, that we think 
it preferable to quote the statement of this most com- 
peient authority, rather than occupy the space we can 
allot to the subject with remarks of our own. The 
following is therefore an abridgment of the detailed 
estimate which Mr. Malcolm has given in his * His- 
torical Sketch of the Art of Caricaturing.’ 

Previously to the time of Hogarth, caricaturists had, 
with some exceptions, “ indulged a propensity to render 
the objects of their satire odious to the world, not 

* because they were eminently vicious or immoral in 
private life, but because they were persons who held 
political situations under the government*. That it 
might frequently be deserved we cannot pretend to 
deny; yet it is evident that party spleen too often 


* Malcolim’s book was published in 1813. There seems to 
exist, at present, a strong tendency towards the reyival of this 
species of caricature ; though the best caricaturist of the present 
day is tolerably impartial, and seldom or never ferocious. 
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suggested a degree of severity which belongs only to 
crimes of the deepest dye. 

“Hogarth was the man destined to convert the 
powers of the pencil and graver into rods of correction 
for vice; and although we must not represent him as 
wholly guiltless of making an ill use of his talents, it 
may be safely asserted that his graphic precepts ot 
virtue and propriety very far outweigh his errors, 
originating from pique or private resentment. The 
success which attended Hogarth’s labours as a moral 
caricaturist, both in his native country and every part 
of Europe, might serye as an useful lesson to future 
artists, and induce them to select their subjects from 
the fruitful sources of folly and misconduct rather than 
the acts of any set of ministers or their adherents. * * 
Unfortunately for the caricaturist, he often puts it in 
the power of the satirised politician to laugh at the 
senseless distortions of his fancy, tortured to express 
something altogether inexpressible. Let us compare 
the detestable idea of Sir Robert Walpole tearing gold 
from the bowels of an infant, with Hogarth’s emble- 
matical print of the South Sea scheme of 1720, and 
make inferences from each: the former will appear the 
offspring of ungovernable malice, and the latter a well- 
intended attempt to check a phrenzy which threatened 
the nation with ruin.” * f 
- “ If we take a general view of his productions, it will 
be found that he seldom indulged in caricature beyond 
the limits which nature assigns when she thinks fit to 
be capricious; and it was from this prudent restraint 
upon his genius that he derived much of the approba- 
tion he obtained. Such was his discernment, that he 
had only to observe how the passions operated upon 
muscles and outlines rather deranged when the mind 
was placid, and his memory was so powerful that he 
transferred them with the correctness of portraits; and 
in delineating the faces of the vulgar as he found them 
in the streets of London, he has merely given us the 
expression and very character of the people without the 
least caricature. All his larger productions furnish 
instances of this fact ; some of which I shall mention, 
and occasionally point out where he has deviated into 
distortion.” 

The observations which follow on a considerable 
number of Hogarth’s principal works extend to too 
great a length for us to transcribe. We shall therefore 
merely select, and combine in one statement, those 
passages in which Mr. Malcolm refers to engravings 
which have been included in our series. This will also 
serve the purpose of a concluding summary in bringing 
these cuts anew to the recollection of our readers. 

Reviewing the plates with the intention indicated in 
the last quotation, Mr. Malcolm observes, that ‘ The 
Oratorio of Judith’ cannot perhaps be cited as an 
illustration of either of the points to which he had 
adverted, nor can we safely pronounce that overstrained 
muscles have been given to the singers when we recol- 
lect the variety of strange gasping mouths exhibited 
during Lent at Covent Garden Theatre. ‘The En- 
raged Musician’ seems to have been produced from a 
selection of portraits made from blind musicians, ballad- 
singers, and dustmen. The first of these itinerants, 
though an object of compassion, has his counterparts 
in London at this very day; and much of the singular 
and ludicrous effect in the muscles of each face, arises 
not from any exaggeration in the artist, but from the 
natural effect of the effort of blowing through a small 
pipe, and of extending the mouth to sing, or to roar 
“Dust ho!” After remarking that the print entitled 
‘ Characters and Caricatures’ is sufficient to demon- 
strate that Hogarth was excelled by some of his suc- 
cessors in the art of mere personal caricature, Mr. Mal- 
colm proceeds to observe, that our artist was far more 
successful in this line when he drew without coercing 
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his genius, as in * The Gate of Calais,’ where we have 
geiuine caricatures of national characteristics of face ; 
while ‘Gin Lane’ furnishes dreadful marks of his 
power of representation in brutal inebriety. 

Our author is of opinion that, if a modern engraver 
had undertaken to satirize a politician, we should have 
been presented with a countenance scarcely human 
attached to a body seeming to act from impulses 
not common to our nature. Hogarth, with greater 
propriety, has represented an old man, of plain, homely 
features, eagerly reading a newspaper by the light of a 
candle which he has seized ; and, bringing the flame in 
contact with the brim of his hat, burns a hole through 
it, unconscious of his situation. 

The ‘ Industry and Idleness’ series abounds with 
every species of horrible expression. The scenes which 
illustrate idleness and its consequences are derived from 
sources scarcely within the knowledge of the strictly 
virtuous, who can barely comprehend to what extent 
vice may operate in deranging and brutalizing the 
human countenance. Indeed, it is scarcely possible to 
delineate the aberrations which cruelty, avarice, and 
drunkenness cause from symmetry and perfection. 

Among the instances in which Hogarth has excelled 
in exciting risibility by touches of whim and humour, 
without having resorted to more exaggeration than 
satire demands, the picture of the ‘ Levée,’ in the 
‘ Rake’s Progress,’ may be mentioned. It presents 
a curious group, composed of a fencing-master and 
dancing-master, an author, and other characters; all 
of whom are delineated with delicate touches of irony, 
and employ themselves in rehearsing their different 
professions during the Rake’s perusal of a challenge 
which has been brought to him by a furious, blustering, 
weather-beaten officer. The same observation may, 
in general, be applied to the picture of ‘ Chairing of 
Members after an Election.’ This does, however, 
contain traits of pleasantry rather misapplied, although 
they must create a smile, even in those who disapprove. 
The idea of seating a chimney-sweep on the wall of a 
church-yard in the act of accommodating a skull with a 
pair of spectacles, cannot be approved, although it is 
impossible to contemplate the countenance of the sooty 
brat without a grin. The same contraction of the 
muscles must follow a view of the member as he falls 
from his chair in the presence of the fainting lady; and 
yet such a fall must inevitably produce a fracture, 
dreadful bruises, or even death. The same censure is 
applicable to the monkey discharging a gun which points 
to the head of the sweep, and the thresher and wooden- 
legged seaman about to maim each other with a flail 
and monstrous club. Yet it must be admitted that 
all these occurrences were such as might happen on 
such an occasion, 





We feel unwilling to close the series without making 
room for the following strongly-drawn character of 
Hogarth as an artist, from the Illustrations of Mr. John 
Treland—a writer who seems to us to have entered into 
the mind and spirit of his original more fully than any 
of the other editors who have furnished the public with 
comments and illustrations. The essay of Charles 
Lamb must, however, be always regarded as the truest 
and finest exposition of Hogarth’s genius. 

““ Were the character of Hogarth considered by a 
connoisseur, he would probably assert that this man 
could not be a painter, for he had never travelled to 
Rome ;—could not be a judge of art, for he had spoken 
irreverently of the ancients—gave his figures neither 
dignity ner grace—was erroneous in his distribution of 
liz ht and shade, and inattentive to the painter’s balance 
—that his grouping was inartificial and his engraving 
coarse, 





** To traverse continents in search of antique ‘paint- 
ings, explore caverns for mutilated sculpture, and 
measure the proportions of a statue with mathematical 
precision, was not the boast of William Hogarth. ‘The 
Temple of Nature was his academy, and his topography 
the map of the human mind. Disdaining to copy or 
translate, he left the superior class of beings, that 
people the canvass of Poussin and Michael Angelo, to 
their admirers; selected his images from his own 
country, and gave them with a verity, energy and 
variety of character, ever appropriate and invariably 
original. Considering his peculiar powers, it is for- 
tunate for his fame that he was a native of Britain. In 
Switzerland the scenery is romantic—the rocks are 
stupendous; in Italy the models of art are elevated 
and majestic—the ruins of ancient Greece still con- 
tinue a school of architecture and proportion ; but in 
England, and England only, we have any variety of 
character that separates man from man. To these he 
resorted, and rarely attempted to heighten nature by 
either ideal or elevated beauty; for although he had 
the eye, he had not the wing of an eagle; when he 
attempted to soar, particles of his native clay clung to 
his pinions, and retarded his flight. * * * * 

“I do not know in what class to place his pictured 
stories. They are too much crowded with little incidents 
for the dignity of history; for tragedy, are too comic ; 
yet have a termination which forbids us to call them 
comedies. Being selected from life, they present to us 
the absurdities, crimes, punishments, and vicissitudes 
of man: to-day, basking in the bright beams of 
prosperity ; to-morrow, sunk in the gloom of comfort- 
less despair. Be it recorded to his honour that their 
invariable tendency is to the promotion of virtue, and 
the diffusion of such a spirit as tends to make men 
industrious, humane, and happy.” 

It would be scarcely pardonable to omit adding to 
this a few senterices from the warm and discriminating 
praise which Horace Walpole has bestowed upon the 
works of Hogarth, his account of whom thus com- 
mences :—** Having despatched the herd of our painters 
in oil, I reserved to a class by himself, that great and 
origina: genius, Hogarth; considering him rather as a 
writer of comedy with a pencil than as a painter. * * * 
Hogarth had no model to follow and improve upon. 
He created his art, and used colours instead of lan- 
guage. His place is between the Italians, whom we 
may consider as epic poets and tragedians, and the 
Flemish painters, who are as writers of farce and 
editors of burlesque nature. They are the Tom Browns 
of the mob. Hogarth resembles Butler; but his sub- 
jects are more universal ; and, amidst all his pleasantry, 
he observes the true end of comedy—reformation ; there 
is always a moral in his pictures. Sometimes he rose 
to tragedy, not in the catastrophe of kings and heroes, 
but in marking how vice conducts, insensibly and inci- 
dentally, to misery and shame. He warns against 
encouraging cruelty and idleness in young minds, and 
discerns how the different vices of the great and the 
vulgar lead by various paths to the same unhappiness.” 
Hogarth obtained high praise from many of his own 
distinguished contemporaries. Somerville, the author 
of the * Chace,’ dedicates his ‘ Hobbinol’ to him as 
to the “ greatest master in the burlesque way.” In 
this dedication, he says,—“‘ In this, you have some 
advantage of your poetical brethren, that you paint 
with the eye. Yet remember, Sir, that we give speech 
and motion, and a greater variety to our figures. Your 
province is the town; leave me a small outside in the 
country, and I shall be content. In this, at least, let 
us both agree, to make vice and folly the object of our 
ridicule, and we cannot fail to be of some service to 
mankind.” 

The artist obtained a much finer and appropriate 
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compliment from Fielding, who in his preface to ‘« Farewell, great painter of mankind ! 

* Joseph Andrews,’ says,—‘t He who should call the Who reached the noblest point of art ; 

ingenious Hogarth a burlesque painter would in my Whose pictured morals charm the mind 
And, through the eye, correct the heart. 


opinion do him very little honour ; for sure it is much 
easier, much less the subject of admiration, to paint a 
man with a nose or any other feature of a preposterous 
size, or to expose him in some absurd or monstrous 
attitude, than to express the affections of men on 
canvass. It hath been thought a vast commendation : . . tant 
of a painter to say his figures seem to breathe ; but The following shorter but superior epitaph was 
surely it isa much nobler and greater applause that | fered by Dr. Johnson:— 
they appear to think,” 

We may also introduce here the well-turned epitaph, 
written by Garrick, which was inscribed upon the 
artist's tomb at Chiswick :— 


If Genius fire thee, reader, stay ; 
If Nature touch thee, drop a tear ; 
If neither move thee, turn away, 
For Hogarth’s honoured dust lies here.” 


‘ The hand of him here torpid lies, 
That drew the essential form of grace ; 
Here closed in death the attentive eyes, 
That saw the manners in the face.” 
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[The Laughing Audience. ] 
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